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The  efficient  use  of  trucks  and  Ip.bor  in  the  assembly  of  milk  and 
cream  is  essential  to  the  war  efforts.     This  rerjort  summarizes  a 
number  of  facts  regarding  the  hauling  arrangements  at  cooperative 
creameries. 

Reports  from  9^'+  cooperative  creameries  indicate  that  JOO,  or  77 
percent,  operated  one  or  more  regularly  scheduled  truck  routes.  The 
remaining  33  percent  received  all  their  vol\ime  from  direct  patron 
deliveries.     Of  the  creameries  using  trucks,  about  10  percent  received 
some  station  cream. 

Only  lU  percent  of  the  creameries  using  tracks  received  less  tha.n 
21  percent  of  their  volxime  from  routes.    About  28  percent  had  more  than 
81  percent  tmcked  receipts.    Exclusive  of  Minnesota,  U2  percent  of  the 
creameries  received  more  than  SI  percent  of  their  voliime  from  routes. 

The  700  creameries  with  trucks  operated  5»205  routes.    Of  these, 
69  percent  were  crean  routes,  lU  percent  were  milk  routes  and  17 
percent  handled  nixed  loads.    There  was  an  average  of  7«^  routes  per 
creamery. 

The  5,205  routes  v/erc  served  by  3»^59  trucks  or  an  average  l.U 
routes  per  truck.    Eighty-5cur  percent  of  these  trucks  were  eriployed 
on  a  commission  basis  and  I6  percent  v;ere  owned  and  operated  by  the 
creameries.     In  all,  3^  percent  of  the  trucks  were  equipped  with  enclose 
bodies.    Of  the  creamery  owned  trucks,  more  than  half  v;ere  enclosed. 

On  the  matter  of  ownership  of  cans  used  on  routes,  patron  owner- 
ship ranked  first  with  U6  percent,  divided  creamery  and  patron  ov/nership 
was  intermediate  v/ith  3O  percent,  and  conplete"  creamery  ownership 
accounted  for  the  remaining *2U  percent.     There  was  wide  variation  in 
ca,n  ownership  arrangements  among  the  various  states. 

For  the  country  as  a  vrhole,  13  percent  of  the  cream  routes  were 
served  more  than  3  tines  per  week  in  summer  and  at  least  3  times  in 
winter.    HoMCVor,  26  percent  of  the  cream  routes  in  Minnesota,  lovra, 
and  Wisconsin  fell  in  this  group, 

A  frequency  schedule  v/hich  provided  for  3  trips  weekly  in  summer 
and  2  (or  more)  in  vrinter  included  39  percent  of  all  routes.     The  least 
frequent  collection  service  vdth  2  trips  in  summer  and  ?.  or  norc  in 
v/inter,  included  the  remaining  U3  percent  of  all  routes.     This  schedule 
accounted  for  only  26  percent  of  all  creameries  because  it  was  used 
relatively  little  in  Minnesota,  lovra,  and  Wisconsin, 


About  35  percent  of  the  cre^>.nGrics  with  conmission  cream  haulers 
followed  the  practice  of  paying  haulers  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of 
hutterfat  collected.    Of  these,  Ul  percent  paid  less  than  1.75  cents 
per  pound,  k2  percent  paid  1.75  -  2.2^  cents  and  the  remaining  I7 
percent  paid  2.25  cents  or  more.     The  "bulk  of  the  rates  in  the  highest 
classification  were  reported  from  Iowa, 

The  second  most  frequent  method  of  paying  commission  haulers  was 
a  fixed  rate  per  100  pounds  of  crean.     This  method  was  usually 
associated  with  relatively  low  rates.     Other  creameries  used  a  variety 
of  methods  including  a  fixed  amount  per  mile,  a  fixed  amount  per  trip, 
a  fixed  amount  per  can,  or  9  fixed  amount  per  patron  per  month. 

In  about  6S  percent  of  the  cases  ra.tes  were  arrived  at  as  a  res\ilt 
of  negotiations  between  the  creamery  and  the  haulers.    Most  of  the  others 
were  established  directly  betv;een  the  patrons  and  the  hauler,  vdth  about 
k  percent  using  the  competitive  bid  system. 

About  half  the  creameries  deducted  the  exact  amount  paid  haulers 
from  the  patrons'  checks  and  the  other  half  split  the  deduction  vrith  a 
strong  tendenriy  to  deduct  1  cent,  even  though  the  rates  paid  haulers 
covered  a  range  up  to  3  cents.    A  limited  number  of  creameries  quoted 
prices  net  at  the  farm  with  no  deductions  s-hown  for  hauling.  Minimum 
and  maximum  deductions  per  patron  vrere  also  reported  in  severpj  cases. 

'Generally  speaking,  milk  hauling  arrangements  were  much  more 
standardized  than  cream  hauling  arrangements.     Virtually  all  commission 
rates  were  based  on  100  pounds  of  milk  with  liauling  deductions  always 
shown  on  the  check.    As  with  cream,  however,  several  cre^^jneries 
(kk  percent)  deducted  less  tha.n  the  full  amount  paid  milk  haulers. 

Nearly  55  percent  of  the  creameries  paid  milk  haulers  from  10  to 
lU  cents  per  100  pounds.    Only  5  percent  paid  less  and  UO  percent  paid 
more. 
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^it'n.  the  expansion  of  milk  and  cream  routes  in  local  creamery 
territories  of  the  United  States,  a  ^^idespread  interest  gradually 
developed  in  procurement  efficiency.     Hoyevor,  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  the  subsequent  shortage  of  rubber  and  other  critical  materials 
found  most  local  creamery  pa^trons  still  tolerating  the  -wasteful  assem- 
bly arrangements  that  developed  haphazardly  during  the  days  of  plenty. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  on  cooperative  creamery 
routes  T'as  obtained  from  a  mailed  questionnaire  in  the  fall  of  19^0. 
It  is  presented  here  as  a  background  of  factual  ma:terial  on  hauling 
arrangements  and  practices.     It  contains  a  minimiom  of  analysis  a.nd 
in  no  way  provides  a  ba,sis  for  suggesting,  a  reorganization  of  exist- 
ing routes  to  meet  'ra.r-timo  conditions.     The  report  is  ra.ther  in 
the  nature  of  introduction  to  an  analytical  study  for  i^hich  infor- 
mation 'nas  been  obtained  from  personal  visits  to  several  creameries 
■^ith  extensive  truck  route  c?cperionce  and  from  other  sources. 

The  mailed  ouestionnairc  referred  to  above  'vas-  returned  by  91^ 
local  coopcra.tive  creameries  in  the  United  Sta.tes.     This  represents 
aroiand  t'fo-thirds  of  all  coo;ocra.tive  creameries  in  operation  and 
thus  constitutes  a  l^rge  s?J*iple.     The  tri-St'^te  butter  area  com- 
posed of  Minnesotp,,   lo^'a,  and  Wisconsin  acco"anted  for  b73'  or  about 


7^  percent  of  the  rer  orts  --  roughly  the  same  as  the  r-ercentage  of 
total  cooperative  creameries  located  in  tha.t  area.     Because  of  their 
importance,   the  situatio  n  in  these  3  States  is  given  most  attention. 

In  all,  reports  were  received  from  28  States,  "but  for  t)urpnses 
of  analysis,   individual  results  have  "been  calculated  for  20  States 
and  the  remaining  S,  mainly  in  the  northeast,  have  "been  combined 
as  "other  States"  l/. 

KUMBER  OF  CREA^ffiHIES  USIIIG  TRUCKS 

The  number  of  returns  and  the  number  and  proportion  of  cream- 
eries using  trucks  is  shown  by  States  in  table  1.     Of  the  91^  cream- 
eries, 700,  or  77  percent,   operated  one  or  more  regularly  scheduled 
truck  routes  and  2lk,  or  33  percent,  obtained  all  their  supplies  by 
direct  pa.tron  delivery.     Also,  91  creameries,  or  10  percent  of  the 
total,  received  some  station  cream.     All  of  these  were  ajnong  the 
700  operating  routes. 

In  the  heavy  producing  area,  Minnesota,  with  68  percent,  had 
the  least  truck  route  development  and,  because  of  its  weight  in  the 
national  total,'  that  State  holds  down  the  average  percentage  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.     Exclusive  of  Minnesota,  about  83  percent 
of  all  reporting  creameries  used  trucks.     Reports  from  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  showed  8^5  ^-^^  90  percent,  respectively,  of  the  cocr)erative  cream- 
eries using  trucks. 

Minnesota  included  I2U,   or  more  than  ha.lf  the  2lU  reporting 
creameries  depending  exclusively  on  direct  patron  delivery.  The 
creameries  there,  in  the  main,  were  established  early  in  dense,  pro- 
duction territories  as  strictly  local  enterprises.     Because  of  this 
and -because  of  the  emphasis  on  oua-lity,  they  have  not  readily  adopted 
extensive  trucking  systems.     In  fact,  mp,ny  Minnesota  crsajneries  rather 
apologized  for  heaving  trucks  v/ith  such  statements  a.s,  "We  are  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  trucks  but  competition  has  forced  us  to  use  them." 
Ivleny  of  those  without  trucks  made  statements  which  indicated  that  they 
took  considerable  pride  in  their  situation.     Thus,  the  opposition  to 
trucks  appears  to  be  more  noticeable  in  Minnesota  tha.n  elsewhere. 
A  simila.r  feeling  undoubtedly  prevails  in  other  limited  a.reas  where 
expand-ing  truck  routes  serve  to  disrupt  a  long  established  procure- 
ment and  manufacturing  system.     In  the  ne'^er  a.reas,  hc^ever,  where 
trucks  and  creameries  came  in  together,  truck  routes  appear  to  be 
accepted  as  a  natural  a.nd  logical  part  of  the  local  creajTiery  industry. 

The  91  creameries  receiving  sta.tion  crea„m  included  nearly  every 
State  and  on  a.  percentage  basis  were  highest  in  Missouri,  Ka.nsas, 
and  North  Dakota.     Ho^'ever,   in  most  cases,   the  TDercentage  of  station 

1/  Other  States  include  Maine,-  Vermont,  Pennsylvania.,  New  York, 
Mississippi,  Wyoming,  Utah  a.nd  Texas. 
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Table  1.-  Number  of  Cooperative  Creameries  Reporting  ^rid  Nunber  and 
Percentage  Using  Truck  Routes  and  Crean  Stations,  by  States, 

19^0  


Total. 


croaneries           Creameries  report-      Creameries  report- 
State  reporting  ing  truck  routes  in,r;  cream  station: 


I  lumber 

Number 

perc  ent 

.lumber 

Perc en 

j'lio 

5 

II. 

80 

60 

Indiana 

10 

9 

90 

2 

2C 

■Michigan 

35 

33 

9h 

6 

17 

Illinois 

11 

9 

1, 
U 

rennessee 

3 

3 

100 

1 

33 

Visconsin 

iU+ 

122 

85 

1 

'  1 

Irflinnesota 

591 

267 

68 

25 

6 

Iowa 

158 

12l|. 

90 

7 

5 

:>Iorth  Dakota 

18 

10 

56 

8 

South  Dakota 

27 

19 

70 

8 

30 

:Jebraska 

23 

16 

70 

7 

30 

Kansas 

11 

10 

91 

2 

18 

';:issor>ri 

8 

7 

88 

5 

63 

Dklahona 

8 

6 

75 

3 

38 

Colorado 

5 

■3 

60 

3 

60 

Vlontana 

U 

3 

75 

0 

Idaho 

6 

6 

100 

2 

33 

Washington 

16 

■  lU 

88 

3 

19 

)ree;on 

12 

11 

92 

0  . 

illalif  ornia 

13 

12 

92 

1 

8 

Dther  States 

26 

12 

U6 

8 

Jnited  States  total 

91U 

700 

77 

91 

10 
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cream  was  small,  averaging  aboiat  5  percent  of  the  total  vol^i'ne. 

Station  cream  was  particularly  light  in  the  tri-State  butter  area 
and  on  the  West  C'^ast,     Only  1  of  the  lUU  creameries  reporting  from 
Wisconsin  received  any  station  cresm. 

PROPORTION  OF  RECEIPTS  ARRIVING  ON  TRUCKS 

Since  some  creameries  use  truck  routes  to  a  limited  extent  to 
supplement  direct  patron  deliveries  while  others  depend  almost 
entirely  on  truck  routes  for  procurem.ent ,  each  creamery  using  trucks 
was  asked  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  its  volujne  which  arrived  on 
regularly  scheduled  routes.     The  results  of  this  tabulation  are 
recorded  in  table  2, 

,  Tne  United  States'  totals  and  percentages  are  sho^  at  the  end 

of  the  table.     Only  ih  percent  of  all  creameries  reporting  trucks 
received  less  than  21  percent  of  their  volume  from  routes.     This  is 
the  lowest  percentage  for  any  frequency  group.     There  was  no  material 
difference  between  the  next  three  freouency  groups  extending  from  21 
to  SO  percent,  each  of  them  accounting  for  about  18  percent  of  the 
total  creameries.     The  range  from  Sl-lOO  percent  trucked  receipts, 
included  198  crea.meries,  or  2S,5  percent  of  the  total.     Thus*  the 
classification  covering  the  highest  percenta.ge  of  trucked  receipts 
represented  the  most  creameries.     Moreover,  this  class  included  9^ 
creajneries  which  received  essentially  100  percent  of  their  volvjne  on 
trucks.     Twenty-three  of  these  were  located  in  Wisconsin  and  21  in 

lOYJB.. 

Fnen  Minnesota,  is  removed  from  the  totals,   the  class  under  21 
percent  trucked  volume  drops  to  6.U  percent  of  the  remaining  creajn- 
eries,  and  the  81-100  percent  class  increa.ses  to  Ul.6  percent.  This 
again  illustrates  that  procurement  by  truck  ha.s  not  developed  in 
Minnesota  to  the  sam.e  extent  that  it  has  in  other  States. 

Table  2  does  not  in  itself  measure  the  correct  importance  cf 
trucking  as  a.  method  of  procurement.     This  could  not  be  determined 
without  weighing  the  percentage  of  trucked  volume  received  at  each 
creamery  by  the  total  receipts  at  that  creamery.     But  total  receipts 
have  not  been  ascertained.     It  can  only  be  generalized  that  since 
the  largest  creameries  tend  to  have  the  highest  percentage  of  trucked 
receiDts,  trucking  is  much  more  important  as  a  procurement  method 
than  this  table  would  indica.te. 
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Table  2.  -  Proportion  of  Butterfat  Received  on  Truck  Routes  at  695  Cooperative 

Creameries  in  the  United  States,  1939* 


Distribution  of  creameries  according  to  the  percentage 


State 


Under  21 

21-UO 

Ul-60 

6l>-80 

81-100 

Unknown 

Total 

IM  Hill  U  X 

"Ml  1  TTl'h  P  T* 

\J-U.i  U  C'  ^ 

Number 

Niomber 

.  — 

- 

3 

1 

— 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

- 

1 

6. 

25 

33 

1 

2 

1 

1+ 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

15 

21 

2k 

U9 

5 

122 

69 

82 

56 

30 

18 

7     1/  262 

g 

12 

2U 

31 

U6 

3 

12U 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

10 

2 

k 

Q 

J 

k  • 

19 

2 

2 

3 

9 

16 

10 

10 

.1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

■  1 

ii 

1 

6 

2 

3 

.2 

7 

lU 

1 

2 

7  . 

1 

11 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Ohio 
Indiana 
Mi  chi  gan 
Illinoi  8 
Tennessee 

Wi  sconsin 
Minnesota 
lov/a 

ITorth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Nebrasl'a. 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Colorado 

Montana 
Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Other  States 


States  total 

97 

123 

12  s 

126 

198 

23 

695 

i  of  total 

lU.O 

17.7 

18. U 

18.1 

28.5 

3.3 

100.0 

States  total 
1  Minnesota 

28 

Ui 

72 

96 

180 

16 

U33 

.  of  tetal 

6.U 

9.^ 

16.6 

22.2 

UI.6 

3.7 

100.0 

1/  Reduced  from  267  to  262  because 
not  operate  routes  until  19^0. 


5  creameries  reporting  from  Minnesota  did 
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NUl-SER  AIID  TYPES  OF  ROUTES 


For  the  purpose  of  this  surve7,  routes  '.-vere  classified  ast  (l) 
creoxi  exclusively,  '(2)  nilk  exclusively,  p.nd  (3)  nixed  nilk  find  crear.. 
Tr.ble  3  shows  the  number  of  routes  of  each  tyx>e  "by  States  and  for  the 
United  States.     The  700  crc'^jneries  vrith  trucks  operated  5,205  routes. 
Of  these,  3>597.  or  6.9  percent,  T/ere  ctepn  routes.     Only  728  routes, 
or  ik  percent,  T^ere  devoted  exclusively  to  milk  and  the  remaining 
17  percent  handled  mixed  loads. 

Iowa,  which  ranked  third  in  the  number  of  creameries  reporting 
routes  (table  l)  ranked  first  by  a  substantial  margin  in  the  number 
of  routes  with  1,063 •  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  total.     Virtually  all 
the  Iowa  routes  were  cream  routes,     Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan 
■were  next  in  order  as  to  the  number  of  routes. 

Wisconsin  differed  widely  from  other  Ji'iddle  Western  States  in 
respect  to  the  im.portance  of  milk  and  mixed  routes.     For  example,  half 
of  Wisconsin's  359  routes  were  of  the  mixed  type,  a,nd  almost  half  the 
m.ixed  routes  in  the  United  States  were  reported  from  Wisconsin.  In 
addition,  Wisconsin  had  137  milk  routes,  m.ore  than  any  other  State. 
Missouri,   to  be  sure,  shows  120  m.ilk  routes  out  of  a  total  of  I50 
routes,  but  this  high  proportion  of  milk  is  scarcely  representative 
of  the  State,   since  all  the  reported  milk  routes  were  operated  by  two 
organizations.     Milk  routes  are  also  relatively  important  in  California 
and  other  Pacific  Slope  States.     Five  States  reported  no  milk  routes 
and  6  had  no  mixed  routes. 

Average  Number  of  Routes  per  Creamery 

Since  700  creameries  operated  5>205  routos,   the  average  number 
was  about  7.^  routes  per  creamery.     However,   this  average  is  not 
typical  of  many  of  the  individual  States.     This  is  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  table  2  and  is  calculated  from  the  creameries  using  routes 
as  recorded  in  table  1.     For  example,  the  267  Minnesota  creameries 
with  routes  operated  a,n  average  of  J.,!  routes  each.     Exclusive  of 
Minnesota,   the  crear-:crics  averaged  slightly  more  than  10  routes  each. 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  fell  near  the  average  for  the  coiantry  and,  of 
course,  had  important  weights  in  dctcrr.inihg  the  average. 

Indiana,  reported  the  highest  avera.gc  number  of  routes  per  cream- 
ery, with  32.^.     Ka.nsas,  Idaho,  and  Missouri  each  averaged  more  than 
20  routes  per  creamery.     State  a.verages,  like  the  United  States' 
average,  are  not  necessarily  reprefeentativfe  of  many  creameries  within 
a  State.     In  Wisconsin,  f or ,  exam.ple ,  where  the  average  was  7.  approxi- 
mately half  the  crea.meries  operated  h  routes  or  less,  and  35  percent 
operated  S  routes  or  more.     The  upper  10  ctea.m.ories  had  from.  20  to 
28  routes  each.     In  Minnesot?^,  60  percent  of  the  creameries  with  routes 
operated  only  1  or  2  routes.     The  remainder  had  from  3  to  extremes  of 
22  and  25  routes  ea.ch. 


Table  3«"  I'l^ber  of  Routes  Operated  "by  700  Cooperative  Creameries  Classified 
According  to  Type,  "by  States,  19^+0. 


Rout  e  s 

cla  ssif ied 

as  - 

Average 

Total 

routes  per 

State 

C  ream 

Milk 

Mixed 

routes 

creame  ry 

Number 

NijTiib  e  r 

Numb  e  r 

Nujnber 

Numb'''  r 

Ohio 

50 

10 

60 

15.0 

Indiana 

2U0 

51 

1 

292 

32. u 

Michigan 

UlU 

80 

21 

515 

15.6 

I llinoi  s 

12U 

10 

1 

135 

15.0 

Tenne  ssee 

35 

J  J 

35 

11.7 

Wisconsin 

296 

137 

U26 

859 

7.0 

Minnesota 

673 

52 

100 

225 

3.1 

Iowa 

l,oUU 

lU 

1,063 

8.6 

North  Dakota 

36 

36 

3.6 

South  Dakota 

101 

101 

5.3 

Nebraska 

156 

3 

159 

9.9 

Zansa  s 

1^3 

51 

7 

251 

25.1 

Missouri 

30 

120 

150 

21. U 

Oklahoma 

75 

31 

5 

111 

18,5 

Colorado 

8 

8 

2.7 

Montana 

11 

2 

13 

^.3 

Idaho 

23 

2^ 

97 

IU3 

23.8 

Washi ngton 

lU 

17 

77 

108 

7.7 

Oregon 

55 

IS 

51 

I2U 

11.3 

California 

15 

99 

20 

I3U 

11.2 

Other  States 

1+ 

21 

5S 

83 

6.9 

United  States 

to  tal 

3,507 

728 

gso 

5,205 

1/  7.U 

Percentaa;e  of 

tota.l 

69 

lU 

17 

100 

!_/  Average, 
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The  two  creameries  with  the  largest  n-uiii"ber  of  routes  operated 
81  routes  each.     Cne  of  these  was  located  in  Michigan  and  one  in 
Missouri.     An  Indiana  creamery  operated  75  routes  and  U  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  had  from  U5  *o  60  routes. 

NUMBER  OF  TRUCKS  USED 

Assuming  1  truck  per  route  as  in  the  typical  case,   the  relation 
"between  the  number  of  routes  and  number  of  trucks  depends  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  the  routes  are  served.     Thus,  in  the  case  of 
daily  milk  collections,  it  takes  as  many  trucks  as  there  are  routes, 
while  with  cream  collection,  say,  two  times  a  week,  a  single  truck 
can,  and  usually  does,   serve  3  routes. 

The  5>205  routes  listed  in  table  3  were  srrved  by  3»655  trucks, 
or  an  average  of  1.^2.  routes  per  truck.     The  number  of  trucks  reported 
from  each  State  and  the  routes  per  truck  are  shc^  in  table  U. 

Wisconsin  creameries,  where  milk  and  mixed  routes  are  important, 
reported  737  trucks,   the  largest  n-umber  of  any  State.     This  was  only 
slightly  more  than  1  route  per  truck.     A  similar  situation  prevailed 
in  Idaho,  Washington,   California,  Missouri,  and  in  "other  St?ites"  — 
all  States  with  a  high  percentage  of  milk  routes.     Actually  there  were 
fewer  routes     than/trucks      in  California  and  Missoiiri  due  to  a.rra.nge- 
ments  whereby  2  or  more  trucks  are  used  on  1  route.     Usually  a  route 
is  one  truck  loa.d,  but  there  are  the  exceptional  cases  where  one 
individual  owns  several  trucks  with  the  records  kept  as  one  route. 

There  were  only  1,2U  routes  per  tmck  in  Minnesota  even  though 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Minnesota  routes  handled  cream  exclusively. 
The  explanation  here  appears  to  be  the  frequency  with  which  cream  is 
collected,  plus  the  fact  that  many  Minnesota  creameries  reported  but 
1  truck  and  1  route. 

In  the  States  "'here  creameries  receive  mainly  farm  separated 
cream,  and  where  collections  are  relatively  infrequent,  there  was  an 
average  of  2  or  more  routes  per  truck.     Thus,  in  ITebraska  the  ratio 
was  2.69  to  1  and  in  South  Dakota,  Montana.,  Ohio,   Illinois,  and 
Colorado,   the  ra.tio  was  2  to  1  or  more. 

As  would  be  expected,   there  was  a,  high  concentrption  of  all 
trucks  in  the  tri-State  butter  area.     However,  the  ratio  of  trucks  to 
creameries  is  lower  here  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thus, 
while  this  area,  includes  7^  percent  of  the  creajneries  reporting  trucks, 
it  accounted  for  only  56  percent  of  the  trucks  operated. 
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Table  4.  -  iTion-jer  of  Trucks  Used  and  ll"ain"ber  of  Routes  per  Track,  700 
Cooperative  Creaueries  in  the  United  States,  1940. 


Crcajnei'ies  Total  Routes 
reporting            Trucks  routes  per 

State  routes  used  operated  truck 


ilurnber 

Nwiber 

Number 

N\axabGr 

Ohio 

4 

27 

60 

2.22 

I ndi  ana 

9 

148 

292 

1,97 

Ml  chi  6,an 

33 

287 

515 

1,79 

Illinois 

9 

62 

135 

2.18 

Tenncssco 

3 

30 

35 

1.17 

Wisconsin 

122 

737 

859 

1.16 

Minnesota 

267 

662 

825 

1.24 

lowa 

124 

643 

1,063 

1.65 

North  Dakota 

10 

19 

36 

1.89 

South  Dakota 

19 

38 

101 

2,65 

Nebraska 

16 

59 

159 

2.69 

Kansas 

10 

U37 

251 

1.83 

Missouri 

7 

163 

150 

0.92 

Oklahona 

6 

67 

111 

1.66 

Colorado 

3 

4 

8 

2.00 

Montana 

3 

5 

13 

2.60 

Idaho 

6 

131 

143 

1.09 

Washin^jton 

14 

103 

108 

1.05 

Oregon 

11 

84 

124 

1.48 

California 

12 

173 

134 

0.79 

Other  States 

12 

80 

83 

1.04 

United  States  total  700 


3.659  5,205  1.42 


ASSOCIATION  OWJTERSKIP  OF  TRUCKS 


One  of  the  important  questions  facing  creameries  is  Vnether  pro- 
curement trucks  shoxild  "be  owned  "by  the  creamery  and  operated  "by  an 
employee  nr  engaged  on  a  contract  or  commission  "basis  T^ith  an  inde- 
pendent operator.     The  commission  method  has  "been  standard  since  the 
introduction  of  routes  and  creamery  ovrnership  is  still  the  exception 
to  the  r\ile.     However,  the  success  attained  by  a  few  associations 
with  their  own  trucks  is  creating  a  widespread  interest  in  ownership 
and  there  appears  to  "be  a  trend  in  this  direction. 

Of  the  3»659  trucks  reported,  3 '070  were  employed  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  and  589»  or  I6.I  percent  of  the  total,  were  owned  and 
operated  by  the  creameries.     These  totals,   together  with  the  number 
and  percentage  of  creamery  owned  trucks  are  sho^Ti  in  table  5- 

The  number  of  association  owned  trucks  ranged  from  none  in  'Okla- 
homa' to  76  in  Michigan.    Washington,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  ranked  next 
highfest  in  numbers  owned  but  Iowa  and  Minnesota  were  ajnong  the  lowest 
in  the  percentage  of  total  trucks  that  were  oraed.     On  this  basis, 
Washington  was  highest  with  63  percent,  and  ITebraska,  Illinois,  South 
Dakota,  and  Oregon  each  had  50  percent  or  more.     Among  the  leading 
butter  producing  States,  Wisconsin  with         percent,  shows  the  least 
development  toward  association  ownership  of  trucks. 

The  last  column  of  table  5  shows  that  the  5^9  association  trucks 
were  owned  by  181  creameries.     This  indicates  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  creameries  reporting  routes  owned  at  least  one  procurement 
truck.     Only  88  creameries,   or  about  12.5  percent  of  the  total, 
however,  owned  all  the  trucks  used  on  their  routes. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  creameries  owning  all  their  trucks 
were  located  in  Minnesota.     This  fact  would  be  misleading,  however, 
without  additional  explanation.     Twenty  of  the  Minnesota  creameries 
classified  as  owning  all  their  trucks  operated  only  1  truck.  Eight 
others  in  this  group  had  2  trucks,  while  the  remaining  3  owned  and 
operated  3  trucks  each.     Even  among  those  owning  ijart  of  their  pro- 
curement trucks,  the  number  owned  was  either  1  or  2  in  each  case. 
Thus,  the  kl  Minnesota  creameries  owning  trucks  represented  only  5^ 
trucks.     By  way  of  com.parison,  9  Washington  creameries  owned  65 
trucks. 

TYPES  OF  TRUCK  BODIES 

One  of  the  rather  recent  developments  in  cre?.m  procurement  on 
routes  has  been  the  introduction  of  enclosed  truck  bodies  on  a  large 
scaJe.     Of  the  3'659  trucks  reported  in  the  nation-wide  survey,  1,332. 
or  36  percent,  were  equipped  with  enclosed  bodies  of  varying  design 
and  construction.     The  number  and  percentage  of  open  and  enclosed 
trucks  is  shown  in  table  6,  by  States  and  for  the  United  States. 
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TalDle  5«  "  ITxinber  of  Procurement  Trucks  Used  and  Nun. "be r  of  Procurement 
Trucks  Owned  by  700  Cooperative  Creameries  in  the  United  States,  19^0. 


Trucks 

Percent- 

Cre'^merie 

s  owninis; 

owned 

age  of 

At 

All 

1 rucKS 

oy  cream- 

u JTUCKS 

least 

\i  X  UL/KB 

used 

eries 

0  vin  e  d 

one  truck 

used 

Number 

Nuinber 

P  c rc  ent 

Nun  bo  r 

i.'Un  DP  r 

Ohio 

27 

9 

33.3 

2 

1 

Indiana 

IJ+S 

Ul 

27.7 

6 

0 

Ml  P  Vl  "1  iTQ  T\ 

PP!7 

76 
f  0 

cc 

X  X  1.  ±  irj  ±  o 

U  C. 

0 

X  ciiiifc,  8  BcU 

D 

inn 

X 

X 

Wisconsin 

737 

23 

3.1 

13 

1+ 

Minnesota 

662 

56 

S.5 

1+1 

31 

X  'Jwd, 

O'-fj 

DX 

Q  K 

Xo 

c 

D 

1  Q 

Q 

V 

u?  u 

H-  (  »  H 

c 
D 

South  D^lro  tp 

j° 

IP 

Nebraska 

59 

35 

59.3 

11 

7 

Kansas 

137 

hi 

29.9 

5 

3 

S  SU  U-l  1 

u 
0 

h.  Q 

? 

d. 

Oklahoma 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Co lo  rado 

li 

1 

1 

n 

Montana 

5 

2 

Uo.o 

2 

0 

Idaho 

131 

UO 

30.5 

2 

Washington 

103 

65 

63.1 

9 

u 

Oregon 

8U 

51.2 

10 

5 

California 

173 

li^ 

S.l 

1 

Other  States 

80 

11 

13.  s 

U 

0 

United  States  total 

3,659 

539 

16.1 

ISl 

88 
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Table  6,  -  Tj'TieB  of  Bodies  Used  on  Procurement  Trucks  ?.t  700  Cooperative 
Cree.rncrie s  in  the  United  States,  19'+0. 


 T:>no.e  of  truck  bodies  used  -  

ITumbcr  of  bodies   Percentac;e  of  total  bodie? 


State 

Open 

Enclosed 

Total 

Open 

Enclo  sed 

Total 

Numbe  r 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Olii  0 

ly 

10 

27 

67 

■^7 

100 

Indiana, 

102 

he 

lUS 

69 

31 

100 

Michiji^an 

91 

196 

237 

32 

6s 

100 

Illinois 

30 

32 

62 

Us 

52 

100 

Tennessee 

29 

1 

30 

97 

3 

100 

C.KJ'J 

7? 

P;^ 

TOO 

Minnesota 

Uo6 

256 

662 

61 

39 

100 

lovra 

393 

250 

6U3 

61 

39 

100 

North  Dr^k:ota 

9 

10 

19 

U7 

53 

100 

South  Dakota 

3 

35 

38 

8 

92 

100 

PP 
c.<_ 

77 
^  f 

67 

100 

Kansas 

61 

76 

137 

^5 

55 

100 

Missouri 

3S 

125 

23 

77 

100 

Oklahona 

61 

6 

67 

qi 

9 

100 

Colorado 

3 

1 

U 

75 

25 

100 

Montana 

3 

2 

5 

60 

Uo 

100 

Idaho 

127 

1+ 

131 

97 

3 

100 

WaBhinr:^ton 

99 

1| 

103 

?6 

1+ 

100 

OrCfjon 

2g 

67 

33 

100 

California 

173 

0 

173 

100 

0 

100 

Other  States 

73 

7 

80 

91 

9 

100 

United  States  total 

2,327 

1.332 

3.659 

6U 

36 

100 
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Among  the  States  reporting  100  or  nore  trucks,'  Missouri  ranked 
first  with  77  percent  ellcl(^sed,  pnd  Michigan  second  -nith  68  percent, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  r^ere  next  in  order,  with  63  and  55  percent  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  heavy  producing  territory,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  each  reported 
39  percent  enclosed  "bodies.     The  proportion  was  substantially  less 
than  this  in  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  whole 
milk  routes  and  a  smaller  number  of  association-c^ed  trucks.  Gener- 
ally speoking,  milk  trucks  are  less  likely  to  be  enclo'sed  than  cream 
trucks,  probably  because  m.ilk  trucks  are  ordinarily  on'  the  route  only 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day.     That  association-owned  trucks  are 
more  likely  to  be  enclosed  than  independent  tru.cks  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  commission  trucks  were  enclosed, 
while  m.ore  than  half  of  the  association  trucks  were  enclosed. 

A  few  creameries  reported  that  they  provided  enclosed  bodies 
for  private  haulers,  or  allowed  them,  a  certain  sm  of  m.oney  for  the 
body,   thus  increasing  the  percentage  in  this  group  somewhat.  Appar- 
ently, however,  most  creameries  have  not  found  it  feasible  or  desir- 
able to  require  commission  haulers  to  equip  their  trucks  with  enclosed 
bodies. 

The  percent  of  enclosed  bodies  was  low  in  Id/iho  and  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,     The  importance  of  whole  milk  in  this  area,  plus  the 
differences  in  climatic  conditions  probably  accounts  for  this.     In  the 
case  of  California,  where  the  bulk  of  the  trucks  handle 'whole  milk 
and  where  only  a  sm^ll  percentage  of  them  are  associption-owned,  all 
were  of  the  open  type. 

OWLIERSHIP  CI  MILK  MID  CREAM  CANS  ; 

The  use        truck  routes  doubles  the  number  of  ca^s  required  by 
each  patron  since  one  set  of  cans,  for  practical  purposes,  is  always 
away  from  the  farm.     Under  direct  patron  delivery,   the  cans  a,re 
returned  on  the  sar.e  trip  so  that  they  are  always  available  for  farm 
use.     Accordingly,  with  the  introduction  of  truck  routes,  many  cream- 
eries provided  the  extra  set,   if  not  all  the  cans,  to  relieve  the 
patrons  (^f  this  additional  investment.     Thus  the  basis  rf  ownership 
of  the  delivery  cans  used  on  truck  routes,  although  in  a  different 
classification  from  truck  routes  proper,  has  certain  procurement 
aspects. 

Three  ownership  systems  are  practiced  throughout  the  United  States 
namely,   (l)  the  patrons  own  all  the  cans;   (2)  the  association  owns 
all  the  cans;  or  (3)  the  ownership  is  divided  between  the  association 
and  the  patrons.     The  divided  arrangement  is  usually  fifty-fifty, 
but  a  few  creameries  have-^some  other  arrangement  whereby  they  own 
"some  of  the  cans,"  "most  of  the  cans,"  or  otherwise  deviate  from 
the  fifty-fifty  division. 
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The  relp.tive  inportnhce  of  en.ch  o'vnership  method  as  reported 
"by  695  cooperative  crefiriei'ies  ic  sho'^  in  t.-'tlc  7.  Considering 
first  the  United  States'  totpls,  complete  patron  ownership  ranked 
first  r-'ith  U6  percent;  divided  o'jnorship  wr.s  internediate,  with  30 
percent;  and  in  the  remaining  2U  percent  of  the  cases,  the  creamery 
owned  all  the  cans.    Again,  wide  variations  prevailed  ajnong  the 
vnrious  States  with  little  apparent  geographical  pattern.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  similarity  was  the  tendency  for  creamery  owner- 
ship in  the  Pacific  Slope  States,  ranging  from  6U  percent  in  Oregon 
to  100  percent  in  California.     Indiana  and  Wisconsin  were  pIso  high 
in  the  percentage  of  creameries  owning  all  cans. 

The  situation  in  Wisconsin  is  of  some  interest,  since  it  dif- 
fered widely  in  respect  to  creamery  ownership  compared  with  the  adja- 
cent States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.     Likewise,   the  situation 
as  "between  the  adjacent  States  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  was  almost 
completely  reversed.    Apparently  practices  develop  within  n  State  in 
response  to  factors ' there  which  may  not  he  duplicated  elsewhere. 

FKEQUMCY  OF  COLLECTION  ON  CHEAI/I  ROUTES 

Frequency  of  collection  is  a  major  consideration  with  truck  route 
procurer.ent.     The  more  frenuent  the  collection,  the  higher  the  pro- 
curement cost.     But  more  frequent  deliveries  also  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  cream  received.     Accordingly,  every  creamery  must  '^eigh  the 
advantages  of  quality  against  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  Generally 
speaking,  creameries  located  in  the  more  sparse  production  areas  feel 
that  the  ma.rket  differential  for  higher  quality  butter  is  not  enough 
to  justify  more  thaji  two  trips  per  week  on  creajn  routes.     Heavy  pro- 
ducing territories  ordinarily  have  the  advantage  of  better  qua-lity 
because,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  feasible  to  collect  -^hole  milk 
or  make  three  or  r.ore  trips  per  -'reek  on  crcajn  routes. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  usual  practices  in  respect 
to  frequency  of  collections  in  a.ll  parts  of  the  country,   each  cream- 
ery was  asked  to  report  the  number  of  trips  made  per  week  on  each  of 
its  routes.     7here  any  seasonal  change  took  place,  as  was  usually  the 
case,   sopa.ra-te  schedules  were  reported  for  sum.mer  and  for  '^inter 
months.     More  frequent  summer  schedules  are  t^/picrl  on  cream  routes 
mainly  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  temperature  on  the  deteriora,- 
tion  of  cream.     Tne  second  reason  is  to  accommoda.te  the  peak  volume 
without  expanding  trucking  facilities. 

The  dates  of  the  summer  schedules  vary  from  creamery  to  creamery 
and  from  area  to  area,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  when  the  flush 
comes  on.     Because  seasons  vary  in  these  respects,  the  same  creamery 
may  use  different  summer  schedules  from  year  to  year.     By  and  large, 
the  summer  schedules  run  from  about  April  I5  to  October  1.  During 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall  collection  costs  tend  to  be  highest 
because  production  is  off,  but  the  temperature  necessitates  frequent 
collections. 
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Frequency  Schedules  in  Vn.ricus  States 


Since  most  nilk  routes  are  served  daily  (scne  are  served  every- 
other-dr>y  in  the  v:inter  months)  only  the  reports  received  on  routes 
h-andling  crenn  exclusively  have  "been  analyzed  from  the  stonc^point  rf 
frequency  of  collection.     Thus,  the  3»597  cream  routes  listed  in 
table  J).B.ve  distributed  in  table  S  according  to  3  groups  of  different 
frequency  schedules. 

The  routes  in  group  Ho.  1  were  served  more  than  3  times  per  r^eek 
in  summer  and  at  least  3  times  per  week  in  winter.    With  few  excep- 
tions,  this  meant  a  summer  schedule  of  U  trips  and  a  winter  schedule 
of  3  trips.     The  exceptions  v^ere  mostly  every-other-day  in  summer. 
A  few  creameries  reported  collecting  cream  daily  or  daily  except 
Sunday.     For  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  were  6U6  routes  in  group 
No.  1  —  IS  percent  of  the  total. 

Group  ITo.  2  includes  all  routes  which  were  operated  3  times  per 
V7eek  in  summer  and  2  (or  more)  times  in  winter.     The  exception  here 
Was  mostly  3  trips  per  week  the  yea.r  around  —  a  schedule  reported 
by  a  few  creameries  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Oregon.    Also,  every  third 
d^y  was  used  as  a  winter  schedule  by  2  creameries.     The  3~2  schedule 
predominated  in  the  tri-State  butter  area,  but  included  only  38.6  per- 
cent of  the  routes  reported  from  all  States. 

Group  No.  3  includes  all  the  remaining  routes,'  and  they  were 
served  at  least  2  times  per  week  in  sujraner  and  1  or  2  timies  in  winter. 
Som.evfhat  more  than  half  of  these  were  2  trips  per  week  the  year  round. 
This  system  prevailed  generally  outside  of  the  tri-State  butter  area 
and  the  Pacific  Slope  States  and  represented  hj,,k  percent  of  all 
routes.     Thus,  it  wa.s  the  leading  schedule  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Ho\7ever,   since  the  lar^q'e  creameries,  and  those  with  the  largest  number 
of  routes,   tend  to  be  outside  of  the  heavy  butter  area,  only  26  percent 
of  the  creameries  used  this  frequency  schedule.     The  intermediate 
schedules  ranked  first  in  terms,  of  croajneries,  with       percent,  and 
the  high  frequency  schedules  included  30  percent  of  the  creameries, 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Minnesota,   Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

Individual  States  vary  considerably  from  the  national  totals. 
If  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  are  considered  as  one  group  and  all 
other  States  as  one  group,   some  sharp  changes  result  in  the  percent- 
age distribution.     This  is  shown  at  the  end  of  table  8.     Whereas  18 
percent  of  all  routes  are  in  the  high  frequency  group,  26.3  percent 
of  the  routes  for  the  3  States  are  in  this  group  and  i^nly  7.3  percent 
for  the  remaining  States.     At  the  other  extreme,  these  3  States 
reported  only  8.9  percent  of  their  routes  in  the  low  frequency  grrup, 
while  all  other  States  had  S7.^  percent  in  this  group.    All  the  cream 
routes  reported  from  California  and  Idaho  were  in  the  high  frequency 
group,  but  this  is  mainly  a  ??hole  milk  territory  where  cream  routes 
are  relatively  unim.portant.     Oregon  and  Tennessee  were  the  only  other 
States  in  which  the  group  with  the  least  number  of  trips  per  week 
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(No.  3)  T^ot  outrank  'both  the  higher  frequency  groups  in  inporta.nce. 

Thus,  for  the  "bulk  of  the  territory,  2  trips  per  "'eek  is  the  typical 
arrf^.ngencnt.     From  the  standpoint  of  volume,  hcvever,  the  "bulk  of  the 
"butter  nade  cooperatively  fron  route  cream  is  picked  up  at  lepst  3 
times  per  week. 

COMlvIISSIOl!  HATES  OK  CRSAI-i  ROUTES 

Since  the  "bulk  of  the  route  cream  is  delivered  "by  commission 
'Haulers,  the  cost  of  procurement  to  most  creauneries  can  "be  mea.sured 
by  t"ne  commission  rate.     This  is  usually  so  muc"n  per  pound  of  "butter- 
fat.     T'ne  establis'ned  rate,  of  course,  ordinarily  applies  only  to 
tne  cream  actually  hauled.     Fnere  tnere  are  regular  direct  deliveries, 
t"ne  average  cost  for  the  total  volume  must  "be  less  than  t"ne  "nauling 
rate.     However,  for  comparative  purposes,  creameries  are  interested 
mainly  in  t"ne  commission  rates,  rafner  fnan  t'ne  average  cost  on  all 
"butterfat.     Accordingly,  all  the  creameries  wit'n  rate  structures 
which  permitted  classification  'nave  "been  grouped  according  to  the 
amount  of  com.nission  paid. 

Per  Found  of  Buttcrfa.t  Sasis 

T'nere  were  ^76  creameries  w'nic'n  followed  t'ne  standard  practice 
of  paying  'naulers  so  muc'n  per  pound  of  "butterfat  collected  (ta"ble  9)* 
Of  these,  U26  paid  "but  one  rate  each  and  t"ne  remaining  50  paid  two  or 
more  rates.     For  these  ^0,  t'ne  rates  "nave  been  averaged  and  recorded 
as  one  rate. 

T'nrce  creameries,  2  in  Wisconsin  and  1  in  Minnesota,,  paid  less 
t"nan  0,75  cent    per  pound  of  butterfat.     T'ne  special  circumstances 
permitting  t'nese  low  rates  were  not  determined  but  ■oresuriably  heavy 
volume  was  available  in  a  concentrated  territory.     One  of  t'ne  Wisconsin 
cream.eries  operated  U  cream  routes  at  0.  5  cent,  and  the  other  'nad  1 
cream  and  3  mixed  routes,  wit'n  rates  on  crean  ranging  from  0,^9  to 
0.73  cent.     T'ne  Minnesota  crea.mery  paid  O.5  cent  but  opera.ted  only 
one  route. 

Forty-nine  crear.eries,  or  about  10  percent  of  those  in  table  9» 
paid  between  0.75  ^^^id  1.2^  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat  which  moans, 
in  m.ost  cases,   t'ne  rate  was  1  cent.     Half  of  t'nese  creajneries  were 
located  in  Minnesota  and  the  remainder  were  divided  among  7  ot'ner 
States.     All  the  States  represented  at  fnis  rate  "nave  dense  production 
territories  indicating  at  least  a  general  relationship  between  t'nese 
t'-^o  factors, 

•   The  second  largest  group  of  creameries,  or  1^5'  P^^^-id  bet'^een 
1.25  and  I.7U  cents,  with  a  'nig'n  concentration  at  the  midpoint  of 
1.5  cents.     Again,  'na.lf  of  t'nese  wore  locauted  in  Minnesota;  more  t'han 
one-fourt'n  ':fere.  in  Wisconsin.     In  all,  creameries  in  I5  States  reported 

rates  in  t'ni^  range, 

'■J     -  , 
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The  most  important  commission  range  was  from  1,75  'to  2.2U  cents. 
This  range  included  kl,6  percent  of  the  creameries  classified  and 
applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  States.     Again,  there  was  a  high 
concentrp tion  at  the  midpoint  of  2  cents.     Thus,  1-|  and  2  cents  per 
pound  of  "butterfat,  taken  together,  were  "by  far  the  most  important 
rates  for  the  country  ?s  a  whole, 

Tnile  about  11  percent  of  the  creajneries  paid  less  than  1^  cents, 
17  percent  paid  more  than  2  cents*     Fifty-'seven  fell  in  the  range  of 
2.25  -  2,7^  cents  and  2^  paid  about  3  cents  (2.75  -  3.2^).  Compared 
with  Minnesota  and  ^Tisconsin,  rates  tended  to  run  high  in  Iowa*  For 
exgjnple,  for  Minnesota  and  'Tisconsin  combined,  55  percent  of  the 
creameries  paid  less  than  1,75  cents,  whereas  this  was  true  of  about 
lb  percent  of  the  Iowa  creameries.     Illustrated  in  another  way,  only 
6  -oercent  of  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  creameries  paid  2.25  cents 
or  more  as  against  close  to  ^3  percent  for  Iowa. 

All  the  creameries  which  paid  crean  haulers  something  in  o.ddi- 
tion  to  the  rate  on  butterfat  for  collecting  crcajn  such  as,   say;  1  cent 
a,  pound  and  3  cents  a  nile,  have  been  excluded  from  table  9'.,  However, 
it  was  not  always  ascertained  if  the  ha^xLers  "^ere  allo'^ed  another  com- 
mission for  delivering  butter  a.nd  other  products  to  stores  and  patrons. 
Although  typical  with  cooperatives  in  Illinois,   this  is  loioTm  to  be 
contra.ry  to  the  general  practice  a.nd  could  not  affect  nany  crcar.eries. 
Fnere  the  selling  commission  is  allowed,  the  rates  on  butterfat  tend 
to  be  lower  tha.n  otherwise, 

Sinila.r  to  the  situa.tion  in  table  2  showing  the  proportion  of 
trucked  crean  at  each  crcanery,   the  data  in  table  9  do  not.  give  a.n 
accurate  measure  of  the  average  cost  of  procuring  cream  by  these  hj6 
crcar-eries.     This  would  involve  weighting  each  ra.te  by  the  volijone 
ha.uled  at  tha.t  rate.     ilThile  the  volur.e  records  are  not  available, 
there  is  some  evidence  tha.t  the  creameries  falling  in  the  highest  rate  ■ 
brackets  tend  to  be  the  largor.t  creameries.     Thus,  the  amount  of  cream 
hauled  at,   say,  2  cents  as  compared  -^ith  ij;  cents,   is  more  than  would 
.be  indicated  by  the  ratio  between  1U5  and  I98  creaneries. 

Per  100  Poxmds  of  Crean  Br.sis 

The  second  most  frequent  method  of  paying  connission  haulers 
was  a  fixed  an.ount  Der  100  pounds  of  cream..     Eo-ever,  only  53'  or 
less  tha.n  10  percent  of  the  55^  creameries  reporting  cream,  routes, 
used  this  systen.     Six  States  ^"^ere  represented.     Forty-four  creameries 
with  one  rate  each,  are  distributed  in  trble  10  according  to  the  exact 
•ajiount  paidi     All  these  rates  were  divisible  by  .5,  tha.t  is,  va.ried  in 
5-cent  steps,  ranging  from  a,  low  of  25  cents  to  a  high  of  70  cents. 
Minnesota  and.  Wisconsin  acccanted  for  35  of  this  group  of       and  also 
accounted  for'  the  9  crerr.eries  w'nich  were  not  tabulated  because  they 
used  2  ra.tes  eac'n.     All  t'ne  double  rates  fell  bct'-'een  fne  range  of 
30  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of  cream,  and  fnus  would  'nave  been 
concentrated  in  the  lower  half  of  the  treble. 
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Table  10.-  Commission  Rates  Faid  Crerm  Haulers  by  Coopera.tive 
Crenn-.eries  Using  100  Poirnds  of  Cream  as  Basis,  19^40 


Creameries  paying  specified  commission  rates  per 

 100  pounds  of  cream  

Cents  per  100  pounds  of  cream 

State  2*^  30      35     Uo  50      55      60      65      70  Total 

Num'ber  of  Creameries 


Minnesota  i        3        3        7        3        g        _       -       -        -  25 

Wisconsin  i_3g______  10 

Iowa  ___i_2--l        -  ^ 

Michigan  2 

Oregon  -        -      '-        ^        1        1        -        -        -        -  2 

Missouri  1 


Tot^-^l  2        3        6      lU        U      12        1        -        1  1 


It  is  significant  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  70-cent  rate 
in  Missouri,   the  100  poijnds  of  cream  "basis  was  nssociated  with  rela- 
tively low  ''.leuling  rotes.     The  largest  number,  for  example,  fell  at 
Uo  cents.     With  3O  percent  cream,  this  corresponds  with  1  I/3  cents 
per  pound  of  butterfat.     Even  at  50  cents,  the  next  most  frequent 
rate,   the  cost  ordinarily  would  not  exceed  ly  cents  per  pound  of 
butt erf at.  .  . 

The  per  pound  of  butterfpt  basis  predominates  probably  because 
of  it;;  traditional  use  and  because  the  hauling  charge  can  be  expressed 
in  t'.io  same  units  that  the  patrons  are  paiji  for  butterfat.  However, 
the  cream  basis  is  a  somewhat  more  accurate  system  of  compensating 
haulers,   since  their  income  is  based  on  the  total  volume  delivered 
(as  in  the  case  of  milk  haulers)  and  is  not  influenced  by  va,riations 
in  the  butterfat  content  of  the  cream.     For  the  same  rea.son,   it  spreads 
tne  actual  hauling  costs  somewhat  more  equitably  among  the  patrons. 
Those  with  low  testing  cream  are  shipping  more  bulk  and  are  penalized 
"by  paying  a  higher  rate  per  unit  of  butterfat  than  the  patrons  with 
high  testing  cream. 

The  application  of  the  per  100  pounds  of  cream  basis  ha.s  also 
worked  out  to  give  more  refinement  from  the  standpoint  of  price  changes. 
This  follows  because  custom  ha.s  tended  to  fix  the  per  pound  basis  at 
the  even  cent  or  I/2  cent.     The  5-cent  changes  which  are  universally 
used  with  100  pounds  of  cream  result  in  smaller  adjustments.  Tor 
example,   in  going  from  30  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds,   the  rate  on  30 
percent  cream  goes  from  1  to  I.I7  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat. 
Under  the  other  system,  any  increase  would  probably  raise  the  rate 
from  1  up  to  I2,  or  at  the  least,  to  1^  cents. 
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A  ha.ndful  of  creaneries  olDtained  this  refinener.t  on  a  butterfst. 
"basis  by  quoting  the  rate  in  terms  of  100  pounds  of  butterfat.  Trius, 
the  rate  nay  have  been  $0.88  per  100  pounds  of  butterfat.     This  is 
acceptable  while  custon  seems  to  preclude  tiie  rate  of  0*88  cent  per 
pound. 

Other  Methods  of  Faying  Haulers 

A  wide  va.riety  of  arrangenents  for  pa.ying  hniolcrs  was  reported 
among  the  creameries  which  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  r^ractices 
referred  to  e.bove*     Some  of  the  features  of  these  unusual  systems  are 
described  here  because  they  have  merits  in  some  cases  which  may  appeal 
to  other  creameries. 

In  general,  there  appear  to  be  two  reasons  for  deviations  from 
traditional  practices.     One  of  these  is  that  hauling  is  unimportant 
to  the  cre?mery.     For  example,  1  or  2  small  routes  are  ot^erated  and 
the  arrangements  are  made  directly  between  the  patrons  and  the  hauler. 
The  other  is  where  the  creamery  has  full  control  of  the  hauling,  rccog 
nizes  a  number  of  discrepancies,  and  has  attempted  to  refine  its  haul- 
ing rate  structure.     The  la.tter  group  is  of  particiilpr  interest. 

One  system  was  to  pay  the  ha.uler  a.  combination  of  a  fixed  amount 
per  pound  or  per  100  pounds  ?,nd  a  fixed  amount  per  mile  of  travel. 
This  would  appear  to  T;ork  only  where  the  hauler's  route  of  travel  was 
rather  rigidly  defined.     Otherwise  he  may  travel  excessive  distances 
at  the  creamery's  e:<pensc  for  a  small  r^rofit  to  himself.     A  slight 
variation  of  this  scher.e  was  a,  fixed  rate  per  pound  collected  and  a 
fixed  rate  per  mile  from  the  county  line  to  the  plant.     In  these  cases 
the  routes  were  extensive,  and  som.e  ha.ulers  served  patrons  entirely 
outside  the  coimty  in  which  the  plant  was  located. 

Another  group  paid  either  (l)  a  fixed  amoiant  per  mile,   (2)  a 
fixed  ajnount  per  trip,   (3)  p-  fixed  amount  per  can,  or  (U)  a  fixed 
amount  per  patron  per  month.     While  each  of  these  systems  may  be 
adjusted  to  return  the  hauler  about  the  sa„me  annual  amoijmt  a,s  a  per 
unit  of  creajn  or  butterfat  basis,  and  therefore  result  in  a.bout  the 
same  total  ha.uling  expense  to  the  group,   it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
a.ppea.l  to  many  la.rge  creameries.     They  have  the  advantage  of  eoualiz- 
ing  the  ha.uler's  income  from  week  to  week,  but  this  is  offset  by 
destroying  the  relationship  bot-^'een  income  and  hauling  expense  at  the 
creamery.     During  the  flush  season,  the  per  unit  cost  of  ha,uling  is 
low  relative  to  the  short  sea.son.     Unless  funds  are  carried  over,  aji 
unusually  heavy  hauling  burden  falls  on  the  patrons  when  other  creajn- 
ery  expenses  are  also  high. 

Those  creameries  which  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  spread  the 
hauling  costs  more  equitably  among  the  patrons  used  the  per  pound  of 
butterfat  basis  v/ith  variations.     One  method  provided  for  a  minimum 
amount  per  patron  per  pay  period,     Tnat  is,  if  the  established  rate 
times  the  patron's  volume  gave  less  than,   say  $1.00,  the  hauler  still 
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received  $1.00  f6r  sefvinfi:  him  dtirins  the  period.     Others  applied  the 
sajne  principle  to  maxim-un  ariouhts  a  ha"ui or  could  collect  from  patrons 
during  a  pay  period  and  a.  few  used  a  combination  of  rninim"un  and  maxi- 
mum am  oojjits.  •  These  systems  also  have  a  "bearing  _on_  the  hauling  cost 
to  patrons  and  are  mentioned  "below  in "  connection  with  hauling  deduc- 
tions.   

The  practice  of  charging  different  rates  on  different  routes, 
while  not  affecting  the  rates  charged  patrons  within  a  route,  is  an 
attempt  to  compensate  for  differences  in  costs  ns  "between  routes. 
Distance,  accessi"bility,  volume  per  patron,  and  road  conditions  were 
mentioned  most  frequently  as  fne  reason  for  fne  different  rates.  Far- 
out  patrons  are  freauently  more  scattered  and  nay  also  ha.ve  relatively 
lighter  production.     Thus,  actual  collection  costs  are  much  hig'ner  on 
sor.o  routes  than  others.     This  situation  also  prevails  to  a.  more  or 
less  degree  at  every  creaj^ery  using  a  uniform  rate  for  all  routes. 

One  creamery  reported  an  interesting  and  progressive  arrangement 
w'nere"by  t"ne  hauler  received  1  cent  per  pound  for  "butterfat  picked  up 
at  the  roadside  and  1^  cents  for  milk  house  service.     Several  using 
t"ne  "butterfat  "basis  paid  havilers  one  rate  for  a  specified  volume  per 
period  and  a  lower  rate  for  all  additional  volume.     Still  ot'ners 
varied  the  rate  paid  for  hauling  autom.atically  with  specified  c'nanges 
in  t'ne  price  paid  patrons  for  "butterfat.     In  several  instances,  rates 
were  "nig'ner  in  t'ne  winter  than  in  fne  summer. 

^fflTHCD  OF  ARKIVIN&  AT  HAULING  RATES 

By  and  large,  creameries  using  commission  or  contra.ct  ha"ulers 
arrive  at  fne  "nauling  rates  "by  one  of  fnree  mefnods.     In  most  cases, 
rates  are  a.rrived  at  as  a  result  of  negotiations  "between  the  creamery 
"board  and  fne  "naulers.    "Under  a.  second  mefnod,  rates  are  esta'blis'ned 
directly  "between  the  "na.uler  and  fne  patrons  "being  served.     The  third 
and  relatively  unimportant  mefnod,  is  to  esta"blis"n  rates  "by  competi- 
tive "bids,  us"ually  covering  a  period  of  one  yca.r.     ExceiDtions  to  these 
principal  methods  arise  in  a  fe^^  ir^stancos  where  rates  are  fixed  for 
common  carriers  "by  public  regulation  or  where  negotiations  are  carried 
on  between  representatives  of  a,  drivers'  union  a.nd  t"ne  crea^mery. 

.There_  were  573  creameries  with  commission  "naulers  w'nic'n  indi- 
cated fnat  they  used  one  of  fne  t"nree  rrincipal  methods.     These  are 
distributed  in  table  11  according  to  mefnod. 

Close  to  6S  percent,   including  creameries  in  every  State","'  festab- 
lis"ned  rates  a.s  a  result  of  negotiations  between  fne  creamery  and  t"ne 
haulers.     This  does  not  mean,   in  most  cases,   that  meetings  were  sc"ned- 
uled  periodically  to  discuss  rates.     It  means  rafner  t"nat  fne  rate  was 
set  by  t"ne  board  and  agreed  to  by  fne  'nauler  w'ncn  he  accepted  the  job 
of  "nauling.     Unless  t"ne  "naulers  demand  an  increase  or  t"ne  creamery 
believes  its  rates  s'nould  be  lower,  a.  given  rate  may  prevail  over  a 
period  of  years  wifnout  formal  negotiations  of  any  kind.  According 
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Table  II.  -  Mqthod  of  Aririving    at  Cream.  Hauling  Rate  at  573  Cooperative 
Creameries  Using  Commiesion  Cream  Haulers,  United  States,  IS'+O, 


State 


Creameries  arriving  at  cream  hauling  rates  as  a 

result  of 


Negotia- 
tions be-  . 
tween 
creamery 
and  hauler 


Direct 
arrange- 
ment between 
patron  and 
hauler 


petitive 
bids 


Total 


Ohio 
Indiana. 
Michigan 
Illinoi  s 
Tennessee 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Nebraska 
Kansas 
Mi  ssouri 
Oklahoma 
Colorado 

Montana 

Idaho, 

V/ashington 

Oregon 

California 

Other  States 

United  States  total 

Percentage  of  total 


Number 

1 
8 
21+ 
6 
1 

73 
127 

83 
U 
10 

6 
6 

2 
U 
3 

3 
3 
6 
6 
7 


383 
67.6 


Number 

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 

27 
95 
2I+ 

1 

1 


Number 


9 
g 


23 


Numb  e  r 

3 
9 

27 
7 

2 

109 

226 

115 

5 
11 

7 
6 

3 
U 

.  3 

3 
3 
9 
6 

.  7 


2g.U 


U.O 


100.0 


to  reports,  the  "board  nay  approve  rater,  annually,  even  though  unchanged, 
or  the  rates  nay  "be  taken'  r.ore  or  less  for  granted  until  a.  situ^i.tion 
arises  calling  for  "board  action. 

In  most  of  the  remaining  cres.meries  (2S.U  percent  of  the  total) 
the  rates  were  arrived  at  dir-'fctly  bet'^een  the  h.nuler  and  the  patrons. 
This  arrangement  rjas  almost  alrrays  associated  with  small  creameries 
or  t'nose  receiving  a  small  proportion  of  their  volume  "by  truck.  The 
tri-State  "butter  area,  for  example,  included  9^  percent  of  fnis  group 
ajid  only  73.  .percent  of  those  in  whic'n  t"ne  creamery  "board  took  part. 

Direct  arrangements  usually  originate  from  a  situation  wherein 
producers  in  t'ne  same  community  have  "been  taking  turns  'nauling  all 
t"neir  cream  to  t"ne  plant.     Eventually  one  patron  or  a  mem"ber  of  his 
family  agrees  to  ha.ul  every  delivery  day  for  a  certain  c"narge.  If 
fnis  is  accepta"ble,  he  'nas  the  "beginning  of  a  route  w'nich  may  "be 
gradually  expanded,     T'ne  creamery  'nas  no  control  over  fne  route  or 
the  rates  charged.     However,  wifn  t'ne  permission  of  the  patrons 
involved,  the  crear.ery  handles  collections  for  the  haulers  "by  raa,king 
agreed  deductions  from  t'ne  patrons'  checks  and  turning  t'ne  sum  thus 
collected  over  to  the  iia.-'aler  eac'n  pay  period.     Different  rates  may  "be 
charged  different  patrons  on  the  sa,rae  route  under  t'nis  arrangement, 
'but  t'nis  appears  to  'be  t'ne  exception  to  t'ne  rule. 

Only  23  creameries  in  5  States  reported  t'no  use  of  competitive 
"bids.     Little  information  was  o'btained  concerning  the  success  or 
operation  of  fnis  plan,  "but  it  was  freouently  associated  ^ifn  dif- 
ferent rates  for  different  routes  at  the  sane  creanery  and  wit"n 
.deviations  from  fne  even  cent  or  I/2  cent.     T'nis  suggests  the  plan 
may  'nelp  introduce  refinements  and  perhaps  lower  ha.uling  costs.  At 
one  creamery  it  V7as  reported  fnat  a  single  "bid  covered  fne  entire 
hauling.    Presuma'bly  fne  succepsf''j!l  bidder  provided  all  fne  'nauling 
service  or  su'blet  to  other  contractors.     In  fne  other  cases,  it 
appeared  fna.t  a  separate  "bid  was  involved  on  eac'n  route  operated  "by 
fne  creajnery. 

HAULIITG  D3DUCTI0IJS  CN  CRSAJvl  ROUTES 

.  The  exact  amount  paid  contract  cream  haulers  may  or  may  not  be 
deducted  pro  rata  from  the  patrons'  cnecks.     In  some  cases  fnis  fol- 
lows from  numerous  odd  m.efnods  of  paying  'naulers  w'nich  do  not  permit 
corresponding  deductions  suc'n  as  a  fixed  amount  per  trip  or  a  fixed 
amount  per  mile.     The  same  is  true  of  many  of  fne  combination  mefnods. 
However,  even  wifn  the  stra.ig'nt  comjTiission  per  pound  of  butterfat  or 
per  100  pounds  of  cream,  some  creameries  either  make  no  deductions 
for  'nauling  or  deduct  less  fnan  the  axiount  paid  haulers.     If  fnere  is 
no  'naiiling ' deduction,  a.n  allowance  may  or  nay  not  be  made  for  patrons 
delivering  fneir  own  cream.     Also,  minimtun  and  maxim.um  hauling  cha.rges 
per  patron  per  period  may  not  be  directly  related  to  fne  amounts  paid 
'naulers.     T'ne  survey  reveals  suc'n  a  wide  variety  of  practices  in 
respect  to  deductions  fnat  it  is  difficult  to  mp.ke  a  tabular  presen- 
tation of  many  of  the  arrangem.ents.     Therefore,  w'nat  appear  to  be  fne 
general  tendencies  are  discussed  'nere  wifn  special  ' reference  tn  cer- 
tain States. 
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Ded-uctiotis  eoual  pa^^raents  made  haulers.     About  half  the  creameries 
reporting  routes,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Minnesota,  deducted 
the  exact  amount  paid  ha^olers  from  the  patrons'  checks.     This  was  neces- 
sarily true  rvhere  the  hauling  charges  were  a  matter  of  direct  arrange- 
ment between  the  patrons  and  the  haulers.    Where  the  creamery  estab- 
lishe-^.  the  rptes,  correspondint:;  deductions  vere  made  mpinly  in  rases 
TThere  the  hauling  rate  wns  relatively  low;   that  is  Ig  cents  or  under* 
Several  cre;3meries,  however,  paid  and  deducted  2  cents,  but  2  cents 
was  usuf\lly  the  ma.ximum  deduction  regardless  of  the  rate  paid  ha.ulers. 

Si^lit  deductions.     In  line  vrith  what  has  ,just  been  said,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  creameries  which  controlled  the  rates  deducted 
less  than  the  amount  paid  haulers,  particularly  when  the  rates  were 
high.     Among  this  group,  there  wa.s  a  strong  tendency  to  limit  the 
deduction  to  1  cent  even  though  the  rates  paid  haulers  covered  a 
range  up  to  3  cents,  or  more. 

ITo  deductions.     The  practice  of  not  making  any  deductions  for 
hauling  was  limited  mainly  to  the  large  creameries  which  received  all 
or  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  volume  on  truck  r'^utes.     In  these 
ca.ses  the  entire  cost  of  hauling  Tras  considered  a  creamery  operating 
expense  and  all  prices  ^ere  quoted  net  at  the  farm.    A  small  percent- 
age of  these  allowed  1  or  2  cents  more  to  patrons  who  brought  their 
cream  to  the  plant.     This  wa,s  not  general  because  it  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  plpn  at  most  creameries.     Those  making  nn  deduc- 
tions apparently  followed  this  practice  to  discourage  direct  deliveries 
cr,   stated  in  another  way,   to  encourage  patrons  to  use  the  route  ser- 
vice. 

Differences  between  States 

Tne  practices  regarding  ha,uling  deductions  vary  distinctly  from 
State  to  State  and  from  area  to  area.     This  is  natural  because  com- 
petitive considerations  tend  to  set  the  standards  for  all  creameries 
similarly  located.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a  high  degree  tf  cor- 
rela.tion    bet'-reen  the  size  of  creameries,   the  proportion  of  route 
cream  and  creamery  control  over  hauling  rates.     Therefore  the  dif- 
ferences may  still  be  explained  in  these  terms  even  though  they  tend 
to  follow  State  lines. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  where  there  are  many  large  creameries 
and  a  high  proportion  of  tracked  cream,   it  was  the  general  -oractice 
n^t  to  make  any  hauling  deductions.     This  was  also  true  in  northwest 
Iowa  and  in  other  areas.     Of  2U  In^ra  creameries  which  made  no  deduc- 
tions, 7  paid  a  higher  price  on  door  deliveries.     This  was  not  done 
in  Michigan. 

In  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
creameries  deducted  the  full  amount  paid  haulers.     Of  the  remaining 
one-fourth,  all  except  k  used  the  divided  a.rrangement.     Four  made  no 
deduction,  but  2  of  these  paid  a  preraiujra  on  door  deliveries.  Thus, 
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only  2  creamei'iep  oAitted  hauling  entirely  from  the  settlement.  The 
situation  in  T7isconsin  wad  somewhat  similar  where  about  60  percent 
made  complete  deductiftns  aftd  only  one  made  no  deduction  at  all. 

It  is  also  of  some  interest  that  in  almost  every  case  where 
haulers  were  paid  on  the  "basis  of  100  pounds  of  cream,  correspond- 
ing deductions  were  made.     It  will  "be  recalled  that  the  per  lOG  pounds 
of  cream  basis  was  associated  with  relatively  low  rates. 

RATES  Am)  DESUCTICNS  ON  MILK  ROUTES 

Generally  speolcing,  milk  hauling  arrangements  were  more  stand- 
ardized than  in  the  case  of  cream.     For  example,  virt^oally  all  com- 
mission rates  were  based  on  per  100  poimds  of  milk  with  no  other 
provisions.     Also,  hauling  deductions  were  always  mo.de  from  the  milk 
checks.     In  some  cases,  h^-iwever,  the  deductions  were  less  than  the 
commission  rate  paid  haulers. 

Table  l2  shows  the  rates  paid  milk  haulers  by  lUg  creameries 
during  IQ^O.     With  minor  exceptions,  each  of  these  paid  one  rate 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  hauled.     Three  paid  haulers  so  much  per  pound 
of  butterfat  in  milk.     These  were  ndjusted  for  grouping  on  the  assump- 
tion of  ^  percent  milk.     A  few  also  poAd  two  ra.tes,  within  the  range 
of  one  class  in  the  frequency  distrl'ba:ition. 

Nearly  55  percent  of  these  crC'^imeries  p^tid  milk  haulers  from  10 
to  lU  cents  per  100  pounds.     About  ^^-0  percent  paid  more  and  5  percent 
paid  less.     Nearly  I5  percent  paid  20  cents  and  over,  with  rates  up 
to  30  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk.     With  few  exceptions,  the  22  creaiH' 
erios  in  the  high  rate  group  were  in  States  of  relatively  sparse  milk 
production. 

The  mtmber  of  creameries  ded.ucting  the  full  conm.ission  paid  milk 
haulers  pro  rat?  from  the  patrons'  checks  is  shown  in  the  last  colujnn 
of  table  12.     In  all,  lOU  creameries  or  about  fO  percent  of  the  total, 
followed  this  practice.     The  rem?^ining  UU  paid,  part  of  the.  hauling 
out  of  the  general  fund.     Most  of  these  (27)  were  in  Wisconsin  where 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  limit  the  deduction  to  10  cents  when- 
ever the  commission  ra.tes  were  I5  cents  or  more.     In  Minnesota,  35 
out  of  the  36  listed  made  corresponding  deductions,  while  only  3^ 
out  of  61  did  so  in  Wisconsin. 

Tv.'o  creameries  deducted  so  much  per  poijnd  of  butterfa.t  even 
though  haulers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of  milk. 

In  a,ddition  to  the  Ing  creameries  classified  in  table  12,  there 
were  30  other  crea.meries,  mostly  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  with  com- 
mission milk  haulers  which  used  different  rates  for  different  routes. 
Most  of  these  were  limited  to  2  rates  with  some  as  high  as  3  and  k 
different  rates.    Distance  of  travel  was  given  as  the  principal  reason 
for  the  differences.     The  rates  for  these  3O  cream.eries  ranged  from 
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Table  12. -  Corrmission  Hstc-s  Paid  on  Milk  Rontes  "by  ihZ  Cr^rperative 

CreamerioG,  19^0 


S  t  '-I  t  p 

Creameries  paying  following  com- 
triisaion  rates  on  milk  routes 
-  cents  Toer  100  Ibsi  - 

Creameries 

OLcCLU."  0  J- Us 

T  T  T    1     1  ^ 

O  o  X  f  ?  li 

1  n^i  li 

over 

iotax 

Lull  Uc i 

i\  LUfl  U  c  X 

i\  Lull  U  t?  i 

T*Tt  1  TT       Q  ^ 

I  r  rl  i  n  n  ^1 

•7 

D 

7 

Mich.ifTon 

p 

li 

J 

±  X 

6 

771  o  p  on  cj  i  n 

1 
.L 

1  Q 

DX 

Minnc  s  ota 

3 

29 

U 

36 

J-/ 

Iowa 

2 

1 

3 

J 

Mi  «?c!miT*i 

o  O  L/  '.'^  X 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Oklahoma 

3 

I 

3 

Idaho 

2 

2 

2 

Washington 

1 

2 

3 

ly  1 

7 

Oregon 

1 

3  . 

1 

5 

U 

Oaiii  ornip. 

2 

2/  1 

3 

2 

Other  States  ^7 

27  1 

1 

g 

10. 

7 

Total 

Percentage  of  total 

7 

i+.7 

81 

5^.7 

3S 

25.7 

22 

iU.9 

lUg 

100 

70.3 

l/  Cornrnission  rate  was  5  cents  per  pound  of  'butterfat. 

2/  Commission  rate  was  3  cents  per  pound  of  "butterfat. 

37  Other  States  include  Ohio,  Illinois,  NeTDrasl<:a,  Ka.nsas,  Montana, 

Texas,  Lfeine,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania. 


5  to  3*^^  cents  per  100  pmmds,  with  concentrations  '-nt  10,  12,  1';),  and 
20  cents.     Eleven  had  rates  on  sone  routes  of  20  cents  and  over. 

S''-ventoen  of  this  groiip  deducted  corresponding  pmounts  from 
patrons.     Creameries  are  not  as  likely  to  rnr^ke  exact  deductions  under 
a  rfvngc  of  rates  as  with  one  rate.     There  was  a  tendency  to  subsidize 
the  most  distant  milk  patrons  "by  mrking  the  snme  deduction  from  all, 
even  though  haulers  were  paid  differential  rates. 

There  were  exceptional  cases  in  which  creameries  used  variations 
from  standard  arrangements  similar  to  those  found  among  cream  routes. 
For  expraple,  one  Oregon  creamery  had  maximum  hauling  chf<rges  on  m.ilk, 
one  California  creamery  paid  some  of  its  haulers  by  the  can,  and  one 
in  Idnho  charged  patrons  2  cents  for  roadside  pick-up  and  10  cents 
for  nilk  house  service.     In  Washington,  one  creamery  varied  the  rates 
within  a  route,  by  charging  a  lov/er  rate  below  a  long  hill  than  above 
it.     3y  snd  large,  however,   there  are  few  deviations  from  standard 
practices  on  milk  routes. 
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